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is practicable, is not a guaranty that no trouble will arise from a
newly filled reservoir. Occasionally the vegetable decay in a
new reservoir gives rise to much offense from the formation
of sulphureted hydrogen. A marked instance of this occurred
in one of the basins of the Sudbury River supply, Boston, Mass.,
the summer after it was first filled. The whole mass of water
in the basin was permeated with the odor, which was so strong
on the leeward side of the pond as to incommode the passers-by.
The odor was not that of pure sulphureted hydrogen as pre-
pared in the laboratory, and the gas was no doubt accompanied
by other chemical products. The water drawn from the depths
of the pond had the odor of an antiquated privy. The presence
of sulphureted hydrogen was made very manifest by sus-
pending in the gate-house cloths wet with a solution of acetate
of lead; these became yellowish-red, and finally jet black,
owing to the formation of sulphide of lead.
" The formation of the sulphureted hydrogen is readily
explained. The flooding of the basin started the decay of a
large quantity of organic matter; this taking place in the
presence of the sulphates contained in the water changed them
into sulphides, and from these sulphides thus formed sulphureted
hydrogen is liberated by the acid products of decay. This
same change takes place to a less degree in almost all ponds
and reservoirs. The gas is formed, however, mainly at the
bottom, and as it diffuses .upward and mixes with the overly-
ing water it comes into contact with the oxygen in the water
and is decomposed. The sulphur is set free and sinks to the
bottom, or in a very finely divided state flows off with the
water. ...
" These algae, when present in any considerable quantity,
give a repulsive appearance to the water, and when they are
in a state of decay they communicate to it an offensive taste
and odor. Fortunately, in most cases, the trouble which they
cause is of short duration, although often recurring in the same
water-supply year after year. Their presence is not a sign
of contamination, as they occur in natural ponds removed from
all polluting influences. While, however, they do grow in pure
waters and in old and clean ponds, they seem to grow more abun-
dantly in water containing mud and vegetable extractive matter^
as in newly filled reservoirs; so that, while immunity from their
presence cannot be gitaranteed in the case of any pond, they may
with some certainty be looked for in dirty and especially shallow
ponds. A warm temperature and shallow water are perhaps
of even more importance than the products of decay of higher